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ABSTB ACT 

This paper presents the results of a series of 
surveys designed to determine the attitudes of parents of school-aged 
children and other adults toward schools and their children's future, 
with a view toward offering encouragement to beginning teachers. 
Cross sections of the population were sampled nationwide, throughout 
the state of Illinois, and in the metropolitan Chicago area in three 
separate surveys. Results indicate that most parents identify schools 
as the most important factor in helping their childrer achieve a good 
life. Few name school as deleterious to their children's success. In 
addition, a majority feel that schools would do an evsn better job if 
they had more money. The results of the Chicago survey are broken 
down by place of residence in the metropolitan area, sex, and 
selected population segments. (DDO) 
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THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN AN UNCERTAIN WORLD 
"Where are you^ Mr. Chips?" 

Dear Mr. Chips! Ihat Indefatigable do-gooder, serenely pumping knowledge, 
<:ourage and high principles into his charges, while the world tottered around 
their classroom — surely if there were ever a tiiae when we needed a revival 
of the Mr. Chips spirit among young teachers, it is now. 

Kew teachers today enter a world v»hRre they are expected to prepare students 
for an environment which even the wisest adult cannot envision beyond the 
next few years. What can we tell these beginning teachers that will send 
them forth with courage and a feeling of mission? 

I believe there is one final piece of counsel we can give to them, documented 
here, that can hearten and perhaps even guide them in years ahead: 

"As a teacher you will be virtually beyond blame. Society vlll 
not blame you for students who turn out badly; It is prepared 
to give you a hearty share of credit for those who succeed." 

If a young teacher can be led to know, and then to understand, the implica- 
tions of this, I believe he or she can operate thereafter with absolute 
conviction, free to focus on the real needs of the child, no matter how the 
world outside turns. 

Everything we learn from parents today confirms that they are convinced that 
teachers are Good; and that anything a teacher does for their children beyond 
the expected will raise this evaluation to Great. Because schools take our 
children In at age six and give them back as adults, to the schools and 
teachers are ascribed much of the credit for their maturation. This has 

' v 
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crcntcj a vouurkably protected position in our society for schools in 
geiioral and toachers in psrticular. 

Even when a child turns out hadly, socii^ty (vlth parents at Its center) 
blawoii everybody but v/ho schools. In fnct, the first thoughts of parents 
are apt to be th-it che chili himself is at fault for his own failure: 
"Maybe there's sc-iiicLhinR v?rong with the kid — bad character, learning dis- 
ability — altar all, the same school's turning out plenty of good people. . ." 
Or blame for the child's failure may be. placed on external factors: "Tljaes 
are bad. . .gangs. . .dope. . .declining morals. . ." Even If education itself is 
called iTito question about an individual child's troubles, the System is given 
the final blame rather than the school itself: "Schools aren't getting 
enough money t». do the job..." Schools are mentioned positively by parents 
five times for any single negative word that's spoken. And the teacher is last 
of all to be blamed. 

Secure in this relatively blameless environment, the young teacher should be 
able to operate as one of the very few persons functioning with certainty in 
an uncertain society. He o^- she should be able to leave students with the 
feeling that school was a constant, fixed point in a shifcing world; if there 
was any on^ person who xjas steadfast auu s'-raight, and "knew what it was ail 
about", It was the teacher . 

In this miliou it should hi- helpful for the adminlstrntor and the teacher to 
know what ideals and preconceptions parents bold, so they can shape their 
programs accordingly. Here is what we have learned from parents in a series 
of cross--scction surveys conducted this spring (April and May of 1974) start- 
ing with national samplings and then focusing to the State of Illinois, and 
finally, on the Metropolitan Area of Chicago: 
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la the April, .1974 national survey, 29% of the total scmple rated their 
cblldronVs chances for a good life at the highest point on the scale, and 
the balance expressed some dissatisfaction with their children's chances for 
a good life. Those expressing complete dissatisfaction with their children's 
chances for a good life constituted 7% of the total sample and 9% of those 
vith children at home whose youngest child was under 12 years of age. 



The majority of the respondents with children aged 18 years ant younger at 

home rate their children's chances for a good life below the highest point 

on the scale, but well above the lowest point, indicating that they feel 

their child has a chance for a good life but that there is no certainty that 

the child will achieve that good life. 

"Do you feel satisfied with, or would you like to 
change your children's chances for a good life?" 



, NOT 
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LOIJEST 
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100% 
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29 
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29 
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27 


25 


29 


34 


20 
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11 


10 


12 


16 
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10 
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12 


14 
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Not Answering 


15 


44 
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19 
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Respondents* optimism about their o\m personal or faraily situation does not 
seem to carry over directly to thtilr satisfaction with thair children's 
chances for a good life. In other words» paronts are not more inclined to 
feel optimistic about their children's chances for a good life just because 
they are optlanistic about their o;^ life in the coming ye^ir. In fact, it is 
the group who feel that their situation in the coming year will be the same 
as It is in the current year who are most likely to be satisfied with their 
children's chances for a good life. However, those wlio are optimistic and 
feel they will be better off next year are more likely to be satisfied with 
their children's chances for a good life than are those who are pessimistic 
and feel they will be worse off in the coming year. 



"Do you feel satisfied with, or would you like to 
change your children's chances for a good life?" 
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OUTLOOK FOR YOUR FAMILY 
A YFAR FROM NOW: 
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12 
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13 
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Schools and education dominate the reasons that respondents » particularly those 
vith children at home, give in response to the open-ended question, "What do 
you find good or satisfying aboui; y«.»ur children's chances for a good life?". 
The characteristics of the child are second most likely to he mentioned as the 
reason the child is likely to have a good life, and then come mentions of good 
jobs and ecdoialc opportunities, particularly for respondents who are now over 
AO years old and do not have any child at home. The role of the parents or 
the family is mentioned with sharply less frequency than is the school, the 
child's own abilities, or the economic condition of the country. Religion, 
environment and family connections are hardly mentioned at all in explaining 
vhy a child has a chance for a good life. 



"What do you find good or satisfying about 
your children's chances for a good life?" 
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Respondents arc^ not inclined to Identify bad 
a chilli's chances for a gooj life. 



schools as something that hurts 



When asked what is not-so-jiood or satisfying about their children's chances 
for a good life, respondents are most likely to name a societal ill, such 
as the cost of living (15%), crime and drugs (14%) » over population and 
pollution OX), or to blane the child or "rebel as youth, low morals". 
Bad schools and the lack of educational opportunities (no adequate schools) 
are mentioned by only 7% of the sample as a reason for a child not having a 
chance for a good life. When parents of teenagers explain what is hurting 
their children's chances for a good life, schools are mentioned with less 
frequency than is the cost of living, crime or low morals. Other reasons 
for not being satisfied with the child's chances for a good life are: no 
jobs or racial discrimination (5Z), too much pressure on youth (2%), and bad 
family situation (2%). 

"What is not-so-good or satisfying about your 
children's chances for a ROod life?" 

STAGE IM LIFE CYCLE 



ALl. RESPONDENTS 3 00^ 



HO CHILDREN OLDEST CHILD OLDEST CHILD NO CHILD- NO CHILD- 
TOTAL UNDER AO U^^D^■R 12 _OVER 32 REN_45^ -y.?!!^ " 

TlOO?) (BC) (270T (203) Hm 



ioox loox 100% low lOOX 



Cost of Living, ,e 1* 23 

Crltnc, Drugs lA * 20 " * 

Low Morals, Rebel- ' ,/ ia 7 5 

lious Youth 10 4 14 1* ' ' 

Ovct Population, _ 4 5 

Pollution. War 7 5 10 » , ;» 

Bad Schools, Lack 2 2 

ot Education 7 A 9 ** 

Bad Covernocnt, Lack . • 

of FrecdoB 7 8 10 » * a 

Mo Job Opportuni- 
ties, Racial . , * o 5 4 
DlBcrlmln.iiJon 5 * * ' 

Too Mocli Pressure 2 2 

cn Youth 2 4 2. * 

Had Hcrlth, lUrcfls, ^ 2 7 

Handicap 2 - * * 

Bad Fawily , 1 1 2 2 J 

Situation ^ r i 9 2 3 

Other 2 13 2 2 » 

O MothlPR, Hot jg 52 47 



Tha lesson to be learnod from tlvc nntlonal survey data is that, vhen people 
scan the universe to Idtutify w!iat is helping chHdrenV« chances for a good 
life, they are more likely to identify schoo].s than any other agent. Further, 
when asked to scan the universe to identify what might be hurting their 
children's chances for a good life, they are quite unlikely to Identify schools. 

While this pattern obtains for the national survey just cited, as well as a 

number of other similar studies that we have done, it still begs the question 

of how the public feels about schools when schools are singled out for evaluation. 

A May, 197A survey of a case sampling of 116 men and women provides data that 
should reassure young teachers that schools will be regarded as good and will 
not be down->rated even when singled out for attention. 

For example, the Illinois survey shows only 10% of the sample rating schools 
as "very poor" compared to 197. who rate them as "very good". A preponder- 
ant majority (71%) rate them at or above the mid-point. 



How ^4Duld you rate the public schools in this area?" 



ALL RESPONDENTS 



ALL 
(116) 
100% 



Very good 



Good 



In-Betwecn 




Poor 



16 



Very Poor 



10 



Not Answering 



3 
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The public bollcf is that schools, though goodt vould do even better If they had 
more money. Wlien asked li: schools should get more money» eight out of ten 
(80%) of the Illinois respondents with children and over half of those without 
children at home say "y^s", schools should get more money from the government. 



"Would you like to see schools get more money 
than they are now getting from Government?" 

HAVE 





ALL 


CHILDREN 


NO CHILDREN 


ALL RESPONDENTS 


(116) 
100% 
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U 
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69 


80 


78 


52 


Hot Answering 


2 




11 


4 



Vhen asked directly, a majority express their faith in the ability of schools 
to do a better job if they had more money. 

"specifically, do you feel more money from 
povernmcnt would mean better schools?" 

HAVE 

ALL CHILDREN NO CHILDREN * 



Age to 40 Age 
And Under Over 40 
(116) (50) (is) 148) 
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100% 
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Y«8 52 62 50 44 

Not Answering 4 2 g 
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A majority of the respondents feci that they would be willing to pay more 
taxes to the state t<' support education. Further, when told that the tax 
increase would run about seven dollars per person (almost $30 a year for a 
four person family), vhe majority favovltig the tax increase widens. 



"And, assuming the state increased its share of money, would 
you be willing to pay a higher rate of state taxes to support 
education?" ( )N0 ( )YES 

"It would amount to approximately $7 for each person — man, 
woman, child ~ in your family. Would you be willing to pay 
Increased taxes in this amount?" ( )N0 ( )YES 
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Survey*^ couducted lii the Chicn};;o MetropoTitan area in May of 1974 provide 
a closer view of how bchoolb and teachers are thoup,ht of by parents and how 
the feolinRS of parents reJate \:o where they livn in the Metropolitan Area, 
to their sex and to the segntent of the population in vhich they have membership % 

As was observed In the national ivarvey, snhools and education ere mentioned 
more often than ary other factors when parents are asked to name the things 
that determine their child's chances for a good life. Men are more likely 
to naiBO schools than are women ♦ Women are more likely than men to identify home 
life and the nclehborhood as important Influences on a child's future, but 
even vo.Tien mention schools more often than any other factor in describing 
determinants for their child future. 

Seven out of ten parents (70%) spontaneously mention schools, while home life 
Is mentioned by only 46!S of the parents in describing what determines thair 
child's chances for a good life. Interestingly, Latino, working class white 
and black parents are more likely to name schools as important to their 
children Vs chances for a good life than are suburban whites* 

PEOPLE WITH CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY OR HIGH SCHOOL 

"What do you feel are the most important things that will 
determine your children's chances for a good life? What 
will determine their futures as adults?" 
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The Importance of the schools as a determinant of the child's future Is 

emphasized vlien schools are singled out for special attention and parents 

are asked to rate the importune of the school in determining a child's 
chances for a good life* 



ttovLt ihth ouldrfm ih eldientaky or »ich school 



•Veil, what about the grade schools and high schools, how Important are they In 
determining your child *s chances for a good life? 
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The Importance that parents assign to schools is clearly a function of their 
belief in the ability of the schools to provide the child with the education 
the child needs and, more broadly, in providing the child with a good founda- 
tion for life. This is true for all population segments, although among the 
black. Latino and working class white city residents, equal emphasis is given 
to the schools as preparatory or prerequisite to their children's ability to 
Ret jobs. 



KOPLE VltH CniLDRtX IN ELEMENTARY OR HICK SCHOOL 

"Well, what about the grade schools and high schools, how Important are they in 
determining your child *8 chances for a good life? Why is thacV 
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The Idea that Chicago area parents believe that their schools are imparting 
education and preparation for life to their children tends to be confirmed 
vhen parents are asked to rate their own children's progress against the pro** 
gress of children who attend other schools « Specif ically, of all parents, 
only 7% feel that their child is falling behind children in other schools. 
Over half (53%) feel their child is getting ahead of children of the same 
age in other schools ^ and 37% feel their child Is staying even vith children 
in other schools. However » black and> to a lesser extent. Latino parents are 
on average some^iihat less confident about their children's progress^ 



VEOrLE WITH CHILDREK IN ELEMENTARY OR HIGH SCHOOL 

''Getting right down to It, do you feel this child Is getting ahead » falling behind or 
staying even with children In other schools for each year he/she spends in his/her 
present school/ VHiy do you say that?" 
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Mie most frequently given reason for feeling that their child is getting 
ahead is the good grades their child brings home* The next most frequent 
reason given is the quality of the school itself* Only 6%. of the parents 
say their child is falling behind children of the same age in other schools 
because their school is not good. 



FEOrU WITH ClllLDREK IN ELEMENTARY OR HIGH SCHOOL 

••Getting right down to It, do you feci this child Is getting ahead^ falling behind or 
staying even with children in other schools for each year he/she sp<>nds in his/her 
present school/ Why do you say that?^* 
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Good teachers are mentioned more often than any other factor when parents 
explain why their schools are good. This is the case in every population 
segment, including Latino, black and residents of working class v^ite city 
neighborhoods. 



PEOPLE WITH CHILDREN IN ELDffiNTARV 0.1 HIGH SCKOOT. 

••What vould you say are the good things about the schools here?" 



FEMALES IH SELECTED PQPtTI-ATIOS SEGMENT^ 







PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


SFJC 




VHITE 
In city 
vorklnk 
clAs* aru 


BUCK 


SPANISH, 
LATINO 




A£L 
KETRO 


cmr OF 

CHICAGO 


SUBURBS 


MALE FEMALE 




ALL KESPONDEKTS 






1001 


lOOX 


IDOX 


lOOX 




loot 


Quality of teachers 


A3 


28 


51 


36 


48 


41 


49 


37 


Program 


29 


24 


32 


27 


30 


20 


13 


14 


Good education 


18 


17 


18 


16 


20 


20 


24 


33 


Class sise 


12 


6 

• 


14 


12 


11 


4 


4 


1 


Building 


9 


9 


12 


13 


6 


3 


4 


2 


Discipline/strict 


8 


7 


9 


5 


11 


21 




12 


Location 


7 


10 


5 


9 


5 


7 


6 


5 


Parochlal/pr IvB c e 


4 


8 


1 


4 


4 


7 




2 


Other 


8 


6 


9 


11 


7 


7 


6 




Nothing * 


4 


7 


3 


4 


4 


4 


10 


2 


Not answering 


11 


20 


7 


21 


4 


( 


6 


10 
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Quality of teaching is Tncntioned spontaTieously by only about one in ten (11%) 
parents when they are asked to criticize the schools. Gangs and poor 
discipline are mentioned more frequently t)»an are teachers, but by only 14% 
of the population. Gangs as a complaint about • schools is mentioned as 
frequently among suburban residents as among inner city blacks. Latino 
parents appear to have a more pervasive concern about gangs than any other 
segment of the population. One out of three (345:) parents could not think 
of any complaint. 

turns WITH CHItDRIK IK ILEMENTARY OR lUGH SCHOOL 

'^Hhat arc the not -so-good thlue^ about the schools here?'* 



CHICAGO/METRO ARILN^.^ WXES AKD frnMES 







VLACE OF RESIDENCE 


SEX 


WHITE 




ALL 
METRO 


cm OP 

CHICACO 


SUBURRS 


HALE FE>tALE 


In city 
vorUng 
clasB area 


ALL RKSVONDEKTS 


im 


lOOX 


100% 


lOOX 


100% 


lOOZ 


nothing 


3A 


27 


3B 


33 


34 


34 


Discipline/gangs 


14 


14 


14 


12 


16 


8 


Quality of teachers 


11 


14 


9 


9 


12 


13 


Class else 


11 


17 

4 


7 • 


9 


12 


9 


Poor education 


6 


8 


5 


7 


6 


1 


Incomplete program 


5 


1 


5 


5 


4 


4 


Dope 


4 


3 


4 


7 


2 


7 


Building 


3 


6 


1 


5 


1 


6 


Loentlon 


3 


1 


4 


1 


4 


4 


Lock of equipment* 
books, supplies 












I 


Other 


a 


6 


9 


5 


11 


15 


Mot answering 




17 


1 


11 


2 


6 



FEMALES 1H SELECTED rorUIATIDX SEfiMSWrS 



BLACK SFANISH, 
LATINO 



37 
11 

13 
10 
10 

1 

7 
3 

7 
4 

13 



loot 100% 



33 
18 
7 
2 

6 
2 

13 



8 

13 



ERIC 
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The high regard that parents have for their schools » regardless of the 
population segment questioned, is further confirmed by the high percentage 

(79%) who when pressed to Identify » deficiency in the school, steadfastly 
malntaiv. that their school has all that their child needs or could benefit from. 
The possible exception is black parents, but even among blacks, where com- 
plaints about the limitations of the school arc voiced by 32% of respondents, 
complaints about teaching are expressed by 15% of the respondents. Among all 
parents, only 6% voice complaints about the lack of good teachers as a 
deficiency of the school their child attends. 



tWmiX. KITH CHItDRES IN Eti:MKaT«Y OR lURH SCHOOL 

"Well, spoclfically, docs this school provide iha child vlth everything he/phe needs or 
could benefit frcn? What's olEslng?" 



CHICACO/METRO AREA... MM.KS AMP FEMALKS 
fLACK OF RESTDCNCE SfX 



VVMkrr^ ?M SKLCCTCT rnyUL^TIftNSECMK3TS 



WUZTE 
in city 



BLACK SrAKISK. 
LATINO 





AU. 
HCTRO 

lOOZ 


cm OF 

CHICAHO 
IfiOX 


SUBUKPS 

loot 


HALE FEMALE 


elass area 






ALl. RtsFOtipnns 


lOOX 


100% 




lOOX 




YES 


79 


69 


85 


82 


76 


80 


67 


88 


NO 


n 


24 


lA 


13 


23 


20 


32 


9. 


HHAt'S MISSINGt 




k 














Other 


7 


7 


6 


1 


11 


7 


3 


3. 


Good teachers 


6 


6 


5 


5 


7 


2 


15 


4 


Lscliinc adequate 
books, supplies 


2 


4 


1 




3 


1 


8 


2 


Vocational education 


1 




2 


1 


2 


4 




I 


Kelleion 






mm 






1 




1 


Mot anmvcrlng 


2 


7 




4 


I 


6 


7 


5 
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To find out If tlieire were anything else that schools could do for their 
children that current schools were not doing, parents were asked to think about 
the specific needs of their own child > and how these needs are served by the 
school. Parents, in response to this question, spontaneously, most often praise 
the quality of teaching, and next most often praise the variety of courses 
offered^ 



PEOPLE VITH CHILDREN IN ELEMENTAIW OR HIGH SCHOOL 

/Interviewer asked parent to think of one child selected at random.) 



"Hell, avery child has dllfcrcnt needs and interests • Thitiking of your year old in 

the ^ grade » what doea his/her school offer or have that you feel is particularly good 
for hia/herTf'' 



CHlCACO/yJETRO ATlKA..- MAltS AND TDtALKS 
?UCB or RKSItiDICE SEX 



ALL cm 0? 

HCTRO CHTCACO SUi^UKBS 



KAI*E ?DIAtE 



FEMALES IK SELECTED POPUTATIOM SEGMKNTS 



in city 
working 
clas^arva 



BLACK SFAHISH» 
LATIKO 



ALL KCSPONDEnS 


im. 


100» 


loot 


loot 


loot 


loot 


loot 


loot 


Quality of teachers 


26 


21 


28 


26 


25 


19 


11 


42 


Variety of courses 


21 


18 


22 


18 


22 


23 


14 


2 


Heading program 




15 


12 


17 


11 


11 


17 


2 


Mtyalcal education, 
sports 


14 


13 


16 


10 


18 


15 


6 


2 


Good basic skills 


10 


17 


7 


12 


9 


12 


7 


54 


Vocational educaiiun 


6 


6 


6 


12 


2 


6 


7 


9 


Ibcnra-currlcular 
activities 


5 


4 


6 


7 


4 . 


11 


6 


2 


Hellglon 


3 


3 


3 




. 5 


7 


m 


2 


College prep 


2 


1 


' 2 


2 


2 


6 




2 


Other 


10 


10 


10 


3 


16 


9 


$ 


5 


Nothing 


14 


8 


13 


13 


36 


11 


37 


7 
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When asked what it is about their school that Is not-so-good in light of 
the specific needs of their child, two out of three (68%) parents cannot 
think of anything to complain about. The single most frequent complaint 
Is class size. Most complaints arc scattered reflecting the variety of 
perceptions parents have of their children. The exception is the 24% of 
Latino parents who complain about the lack of problem-learning or special- 
learnlng programs, indicating a desire for better bilingual or English 
language instruction. 



rEOTLE WITH CHILDREN' IN EmUUVrARY OR tllCH SCHOOL 



"And what Is not-so-good for hln/her?" 



CHiCACO/mrrRo arkk. . . malfs and rptfCLEs 

nACE OF RESIDENCE SEX 

AM. cm OF 

METRO CmCACO SUBURBS HALE FEMALE 



rCMALES IK SELECTED rOPULATION SECMPrr 



WIITB 
in city 
working 
clasfarca 



BLACK SPANISH. 
UriNO 



ALL RESPOKDEKTS 



lOOX loot 



lODX XOOX 



lOOZ 



lOOX lOOX 



Nothing Not Good 68 
Something Not Good ^ 



75 



66 



74 
26 



64 
36 



65 

35 



69 

31 



46 
54 



Class-Size 
No Discipline 

No Problem Learning 
Frograoi '^ c^i^ i 



Other, e.g., no lunch 
program, sex 
education, price 
too high 



6 

3 



16 



4 
7 



14 



7 
6 



15 



3 
5 



7 
7 



2 



21 



3 
U 



12 



14 
3 

13 



3 
13 



24 
14 



Even though parents feel strongly about the ability of their school to serve the 
special needs of their child, they do accept the idea that there is something that 
^ m school can offer that is not offered by their school. 
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Wlisn asked If they could think of a school that offered everything that their 
child needs, two-thirds (63%) could think of one. Within the metro area as a whole, 
A5% of the parents feel that the extra advantage is offered hy a public school, 8% 
hy a private school, and 5% by a parochial school. Black, Latino, and working 
class white city parents are more inclined to see extra advantages in parochial 
schools than are parents in the metro area at large. 



rCOPLE WITH ClULDRFS IN ELEXESTAKY OR HIGH SCHOOL 

"Do you Icnow of any school that does proyJdft this for their pupils? Is this public, 
private or parochial?" 



CmCACO/METRO AREA... HALES AND rEM\L E5 

rLACE OF RFSinCNCE SEX 

ALL cm OF 

METRO CHICAGO SUBURBS HALF. FEHALE 



FEMALES IW SELECTF.D POmUTIOW SECHEMTS 



WHXTB 
In city 
werklng 



BUCK SPANXSH. 
LATIM 



ALL RES?O.^U-TS 



loot 



1002. 



lOOX 



lOOZ lOOX 



lOOX 



1002 



100^ 



YES 



38 
63 



35 
65 



30 
70 



58 29 
42 71 



33 
44 



57 
30 



50 

25 



PRIVATE 
P.ARQCHIAL 
MOT ANSWERIKG 



45 
8 
5 
5 



41 
12 
12 



55 
5 

10 



33 



50 
11 
4 
7 



26 

19 
22 



4 
22 
22 
13 



18 
10 
19 
2 



9 
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there are striking differences in the perception that parents have of the role 
that public, private and parochial schools can play in the child ^s developments 
Briefly, public schools are seen as providing children with experience with a 
variety of people as a preparation for life in a heterogeneous society* Parochial 
schools are seen as giving the child discipline* Private schools are seen as pro*^ 
vidlng the child with expanded opportunities for learning and education. All the 
roles are seen as good. So, a young teacher can elect service in a public » private 
or parochial school without risking loss of the immunity accorded by parents to the 
teaching profession at large. 



tcOTLE mtn ciiildhqi in £ld:£htary ok Hicn school 

"And overall, do you feel your child is batter off attending a public^ private, or 
parochl<il school?' Wliy in that?" 



CTICAGO/MKTRO fATJi... HaLKS AND mtAttS 



SttiMTS IW StLKCTFD TOPUy-ATION 5FCME?ITS 







PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


SEX 


VHZTR 


BLACK 


SPAS 1 511, 




ALL 
HETRO 


cm OF 
ailCACO 


SUBURBS 


MALE FEMALE 


In city 
working 
class area 




LATIKO 


ALL RES\*OKiU'rrS 


lOQg 




ioox 


lOOX lOOX 


lOOX 


im 




Public Better 


58 


29 


73 


■ 

60 56 


35 


51 


47 


Private Better 


10 


lA 


7 


9 11 


10 


32 


13 


P«rochial Better 


27 


46 


17 


25 29 


47 


14 


37 


Not answering 


5 


10 


2 


4 5 


8 


4 


4 
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"Mil overall, do you f»^el your i);lld l8 b4•ll^v off ntttiiuHntt n pablJc, r.vivate» or 

I'LACR or u rsiT ^N'^r s>x 



ALL cm or 



In city 
vovkln$ 



BUCK SPANISHi 
lATlKO 



ALL RrsWKDrKtS 


3m 






locy 


mi 


mux 






VHY PUBLIC srHOOI. 
fix** & ni\ 




on 


73 




tit 

JO 


35 


SI 


A 7 






± 
H 


JO 






9 


8 


6 


Good school ^ good 
rduciitiou 


20 


11 


25 


22 


19 


11 


12 


8 


Expent^e 


8 


» 


8 


6 


10 


7 


10 


12 


Vnrlety of 
•ubjrcta 




e 


7 


12 


2 


4 


3 


1 


All the name 


2 


4 


1 


1 


2 


4 


7 


17 


Depend* on child 


I 


5 


2 


1 


2 


3 


8 


1 


DlBCipline 
• 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 






Other 


3 




4 


3 


2 


2 




6 


Mot anst'erlnis 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 




4 


I 


WHY VR7VATE SHKCCL 
JBEXTI.K 


10 


14, 


7^ 


A 

,9 


11 


10 


31 


13 


Bottet eduCAtlun 


5 


7 


4 


5. 


5 


4- 


19 


6 


More concern tor 
the child 


2 


3 


1 


2 


2 


3 


14 


7 


Class site 


2 




1 


1 


3 


2 


11 




Discipline 


2 




3 


- 


3 


3 


1 


1 


. OthiT 


mm 


1 




1 




1 


1 




KcUglon 










Jl 








WIY PAROniTAL 
^SCHOOL BOTER 


27 


i& 


XL 


25 


il 




M 


H 


Better education 


9 


22 


2 


11 


8 


9 


5 


8 


Discipline 

• 


13 


17 


11 


11 


14 


23 


7 


2 


Rellslon 


22 


19 


29 


20 


25 


10 


4 


12 


More concern for 
the child 


7 


15 


1 


10 


5 


13 


3 


9 


Class else 


3 


6 


1 


4 


2 


2 




7 


Other 


10 


B 


11 


12 


7 


4 


1 


5 
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To gauge the Importanco to the parotit of the extra benefits that special schools 
could provide, parents were asked to rate their Interest in paying tuition for their 
child. 

The costs quoted were $1»000 a year for full tuition to a special school, or $200 
per course to a school that would supplement the child's regular education. 

A substantial percentage of parents (40%) do not entirely reject the idea of paying 
extra to get something extra in the way of education for their child. More than a 
fourth, (27%) rate their interest in enrolling their child in a superior school for 
$1,000 a year at or above the mid-point of the scale. A greater percent (42%) rate 
their interest in paying $200 a year for supplemental education at or above the 
mid-point. 



PKOrj.F. VlTtt CMimitK IN KI.»:ENTaRY CR lUCH SC1500L 

••Xf there was a rrivnte school around Tneta that cculd promise your chilJ all the help and 
IcarnlnB opportunitio? hc/sho could bonc'lc fron, how would you rate your chances of 
sendinji hlm/bor thci c If the yryrly tuition wno §1,000?" 

CmCAfiO/METRO ARFA... MMKS AND yr?l\Lr.S >n.>.-V< TM SgtTCTED POnilATIOM SEGMKXTS 





• 


rUCE OF HESTT):;SX_E 


SEX 


mm 


»UCK 


SPAN'TSH, 


* 


AIL 

loot 


cm OP 

aiXCAGO. 




mit FEMALE 


In city 
wprklng 




UTINO 




looz 


100% 


lOOt 


low 


lOOX 


lOM 


loor 


Dcfinately 


6 




e 


5 


7 


.4 


4 


5 


Probably 


8 


11 


s 


13' 


3 


4 


4 


14 


>toybr-Maybc not 


13 


15 


13 


10 

• 


17 


12 


11 


25 


Probnbly not 


13 


24 


12 


16 


36 


31 


4 


17 . 


Definntely not 




37 


60 


46 


56 


45 


63 


36 


Not AnowcrlnK 


» 


7 


4 


» 11 . 

# ^ — 


1 


4 


14 


4 
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f EOPLK WITH CHII.DREN IN ELIiMENTARY OR 11X611 SCHOOL 

«And. Jf he/she covad to enroH.J ,art-tlm> for just s^IccUhI ouhj.cCB or .trcas At a yearly 
tuition of $200 p»n' course, how would you rate: your chancecf 



cn^CA^ f^/Mr• ^^vO ARR.\....>i\l.j ;5 akd pp-tALKs _ 

M.ACK or RKSlWr-KCiK SEX 



ALL cm OF 

nmo ciiicAco syEW vtts 



»IA1.F. FFMAI-E 



VJIIIE 
in city 

class ATCA 



BtACK RVASISH, 
UTIKO 



ALL RES"C>KinKlS 






lOQg 


loot 


lOOK 


lOOX 


iSPI 


lOOZ 


Detlnlti>ly 


10 


8 


8 


10 


7 


S 


7 


7 


Probably 


13 


20 


14 


17 


16 


9 


11 


14 


Maybe-Maybe Not 


19 


18 


19 


15 


21 


22 


14 


34 


f robMbly not 


13 


17 


12 


10 


16 


23 


1 


12 


Definitely not 


40 


31 


43 


37 


39 


36 


54 


29 


Not answering 


5 


6 


4 


10 




5 


13 


4 


The Inference Is 


that 


teachers and 


schools 


can 


ask for 


sharp Increases in 


funds 



promising to be better without implying that they are not already good. 

Not only should new teachers feel secure about being praised for a child's matur- 
ation, and escaping blame for a child's failure, but the new teacher should feel 
secure about asking for more money than any educator who has faced an anxious 
school board would dare to ask. 



Few indeed arc the professions endowed with such a mandate. If we can transmit 
this faith to beginning teachers, I believe they will feel free to function happily 
in their professional role, secure in their knowledge of the unique value that 
•oelety accords them. 
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